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The success of this feature at Andover Theological
Seminary, where it was begun in 1826 for ''invigorating
and preserving health, without any reference to pecu-
niary profit/' was especially influential in causing it to
be extended. A "Society for Promoting Manual Labor
in Literary Institutions/7 founded in 1831, appointed a
general agent to visit the chief colleges in the Middle West
and South, call attention to the value of manual labor, and
issue a report upon the subject. Little attention, how-
ever, was given to the pedagogical principles underlying
this work. As material conditions improved and formal
social life developed, the impracticability of the scheme
was realized, and the manual labor feature of these insti-
tutions was given up. Thus by 1840-1850 most of the
schools and colleges that began as " manual labor insti-
tutes'7 had become purely literary.
A further movement in industrial and agricultural edu-
cation has been found in the establishment of such schools
as Carlisle, Hampton, and Tuskegee, which adopted
this training as a solution for peculiar racial problems.
Likewise the original idea of Pestalozzi, to secure redemp-
tion through manual labor, has been embodied in American
institutions since 1873, when Miss Mary Carpenter, the
English prison reformer, visited the United States. Con-
tract labor and factory work in the reformatories have come
to be replaced by farming, gardening, and kindred domes-
tic industries. Moreover, the schools for delinquents and
defectives in the New England, Middle Atlantic, Middle
West, and most of the Southern states, have come to adopt
the Fellenberg training, though without much grasp of
the educational principles involved. Finally, there has
also been a growing tendency in the twentieth century to
employ industrial training or trade education for the sake